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Colonial Regions 
Slowly Vanishing 


Millions of World’s Peoples 
Have Won Independence 
During Recent Years 


N lands not fully free, the drive for 
independence in government goes on 
steadily day after day. The drives 
are succeeding to a surprising degree 
in large areas of the world. 

There are now some 20 new nations 
in Asia and Africa. They have thrown 
off foreign rule and the status of 
colonies and territories during the 
past 18 years—in the period during 
and since World War II. Youngest 
of the world’s independent countries 
will be Malaya—in which British rule 
ends on August 31. 

In all, more than 672,000,000 people 
have won independence since 1939. 
They represent just about a fourth of 
the world’s total population (see com- 
parison figures on map, pages 4 and 5). 

Total area freed from colonial rule 
in the past 18 years is some 4,800,000 
square miles. This area takes up 
about a twelfth of the world’s surface. 

There still are at least 143,000,000 
people under foreign rule in colonies 
and territories. This population com- 
pares with around 170,000,000 for the 
United States. 

The colonial peoples live in scattered 
lands with a total area of around 
13,700,000 square miles. This area is 
approximately 4 times larger than 
that of the United States. 

Many inhabitants of the colonial- 
territorial areas don’t seem too eager 
for a change, even though they do not 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE UNITED STATES is preparing to launch several earth satellites during the International Geophysical Year which 


begins this month. 


Giant Vanguard rockets, parts of which are shown here, will carry the satellites into space. 


International Geophysical Year 


Scientists from 61 Nations Will Take Part in Spectacular Campaign 


For Greater Knowledge of Our Earth and Its Place in the Universe 


ODAY (July 1) marks the begin- 

ning of an important, world-wide 
undertaking—the International Geo- 
physical Year 1957-58. Starting to- 
day, scientists from many nations will 
carry out the most thorough study of 
our planet ever attempted. Their work 
will continue until December 1958. 

IGY (pronounced Iggy) is a gi- 
gantic project—an adventure more ex- 
citing than any which a science fic- 
tion writer might dream up. Eight 
thousand scientists from 61 nations 
will take part. They will crowd the 


equivalent of years’ research 
on our planet into 18 months. 


The project will be expensive. The 


many 


U. S. program alone may cost around 
$200,000,000—including all private 
and governmental outlays. 

This is not the first time that men 
have tried to learn the 
earth’s secrets in a world-wide search 
Twice before in the 


of science 


for the answers. 
past century scientists have explored 
the earth on a big scale. 

In 1882-83, exploration in the Arctic 
gave us new facts about weather and 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


BIG DEBT 


In 1834, our national debt was only 
$35,513—about one-fifth of a cent for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country. Today Uncle Sam _ owes 
$27314 billion—or about $1,600 for 
every person in our country. Gov- 
ernment economists agree it will prob- 
ably never be paid off entirely. 


TRUMAN LIBRARY 


The Truman Library in Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, will become the prop- 
erty of the United States government 
this week. Dedication ceremonies will 
take place on Saturday, July 6. The 
library, which will be under the Na- 
tional Archives system from now on, 
contains the papers of former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. 


EXPENSIVE CARE 


A survey made by the National 
Better Business Bureau reveals that 
the people of the United States spend 
around 13 billion dollars a year on 


health services. This includes hospital 
care, sanitation, food and drug regu- 
lation, preventive medicine, and so on. 
The survey points out that health 


costs increase each year. 
NEW HOME 


Prime Minister Nehru of India will 
move into a smaller house. He 
been living in a mansion which was 
once the residence of British officials 
in India. The Prime Minister and 
members of his Cabinet will also take 
a cut in salary. The Indian leader 
now receives the equivalent of $472 
a month—plus a house and an allow- 
ance of about $100 a month. 


has 


POWER IN ITALY 


Italy hopes to have atomic power 
by 1960. The nation’s first big nuclear 
plant will be in operation by then, 
officials say. By 1975, it is hoped, 
atomic plants will produce as much 
power for Italy’s factories as oil and 
coal put together. At present, coal 


one-fourth of the nation’s 
power. Italy has to buy most of the 


coal she uses from other lands. 


PANIC BUYING 

A rumor that Russia and other com- 
munist nations plan to make changes 
in their currencies has set off panic 
buying in eastern Europe. People are 
rushing to stores and buying every- 
thing in sight. In Hungary, there has 
been a rush on bread and sugar. 


FAIR IN MOSCOW 

The United States may exhibit its 
latest farm equipment at a fair in 
Moscow next. year. A model home, 
frozen foods, and household gadgets 
will also be shown. 

People in eastern Europe are im- 
mensely about the United 
States. When American goods were 
shown at a trade fair in Poland, 85,- 
000 Poles came to see the exhibit the 
first day. A display of our products 
in Moscow may get 
response. 


supplies 


curious 


an even bigger 


the invention of the 
transatlantic telegraph. Fifty years 
later a second scientific year began. 


brought about 


The year 1932-33 made possible long- 
range radio and radar equipment for 
tracking planes and ships. 

The new year will be far 
more spectacular than either of the 


science 


others because it will not be confined 
to polar exploration alone. This time, 
scientists plan to take a look at 
whirling planet inside and out. 


our 


They will chart ocean tides, explore 
the upper atmosphere, and dig deep 
into the earth’s crust. They will study 
the sun and the invisible rays which 
bombard our planet. They will fly 
over and travel the cold con- 
tinent of Antarctica. The United 
States will give special attention to 
this icy land. Uncle Sam will 
set up 38 stations in the Arctic. 

Most of us wouldn’t understand 
what the scientists are doing even if 
we could look their shoulders 
while they work. As a matter of fact, 
it will be 10 years or more before 
the experts themselves can sift through 
their findings. 

But at last they will have the an- 
swers to questions which interest all 
They will know more about 
earthquakes and hurricanes, droughts 
and floods. They will have new facts 
about radio and TV, power, and space. 
Here are a few of the questions they 
may answer: 

Can the path of a hurricane be 
charted in advance? Is the climate of 
the earth warming up? Can airplanes 
fly in the upper atmosphere? Can we 
tell ahead of time when earthquakes 
will How predict 
drought in time to warn farmers? 
Scientists may find out 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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ADAPTED FROM NATURAL HISTORY BY JOHNSON 


SCIENTISTS HOPE to solve many mysteries on land and sea and in the air during the International Geophysical Year 


Year of Science 


(Concluded from page 1) 


true shape of the earth. We know 
that it is a sphere turning in space. 
3ut experts are not sure whether it 
is shaped like a ball—or more like 
a turnip, perhaps. They don’t know 
because they have never been far 
enough away from it to make sure. 

Perhaps it seems strange that our 
knowledge of the earth is so limited. 
Scientists explain that geophysical 
problems cannot be studied in a labora- 
tory as many other sciences can. 
When experts tackle geophysical prob- 
lems they must use the earth itself as 
their laboratory. Their questions must 
be studied on a global scale. 

In the next year, experts will work 
in distant parts of the world. Ob- 
servation posts will be set up in many 
spots. One thousand weather 
tions will dot the earth. 

Radar equipment, rockets, cameras, 
high altitude balloons, and 
many other devices will be used to 
gather information. Ship and air- 
line pilots will send in reports. 

Each country taking part in IGY 
will carry out its own program. The 
United States program is under the 
general direction of the National 
Academy of Sciences. But the in- 
formation gathered between now and 
the end of 1958 will be available to 
people everywhere. 

Here are some of the projects the 
IGY scientists will tackle: 

Space. The launching of a space 
satellite is probably the most exciting 
of the IGY adventures. The first man- 
made moon will weigh only 21 pounds, 
carry no passengers, and never return 
to earth. But it will be man’s first 
attempt to play tag with the moon 
and stars, 

When aloft, the man-made moon will 
circle the earth at an altitude of 300 
miles or more, traveling over 18,000 
miles an hour. The first satellite will 
prebably be observable from most of 
the United States south of the 40th 
parallel which runs slightly north of 
San Francisco through Boulder, Colo- 
rado, and Philadelphia. Scientists 
can’t say for sure whether we will be 


sta- 


telescopes, 


able to see the tiny ball with the naked 
eye. 

We don’t know, either, how long 
the midget moon will stay in the sky. 
But it may spin around a few days 
before it slows down and burns itself 
out. One thing is sure, though. The 
launching of the first earth satellite 
will be one of the biggest news stories 
of this century. 

In all, the United States may send 
as many as 12 space ships into the 
skies. The Russians plan to launch a 
space vehicle, too. Six hundred rockets 


will also be tested. They will be 
launched from ships, planes, the 
ground, and from balloons called 


rockoons. 

What will we learn from the high- 
flying rockets and space ships? For 
one thing, they will tell us what it is 
like high above the ground. They 
will give us pointers on weather and 
reveal facts about the earth’s shape. 

The man-made moons will gather 
information on the sun which will 
help in harnessing its power. They 
will lead the way to bigger and better 
space vehicles—the kind which will 
someday carry man high into the skies. 

Antarctic. At present, scientists 
know very little about the icy con- 
tinent of Antarctica. They know it 
is twice the size of the United States, 
and that it has the world’s worst 
weather. They know it is the highest 
continent. But much of its icy sur- 
face and its treacherous coastline has 
never been seen by man. 

Antarctica will get close attention 
during IGY. Eleven nations will send 
expeditions to the bottom of the world 
and set up bases there. 

The United States has a head start. 
Uncle Sam calls his Antarctic project 
Operation Deepfreeze. It began in 
1954 when the Navy ship Atka made 
a scouting mission to the southern 
continent. Since then, 2 other ex- 
peditions have sailed south. 

The latest expedition (in the fall 
of 1956) set up a base directly at 
the South Pole. Eighteen men are now 
living at the base. Six other U. S. 
bases have been built on the icy con- 
tinent. When our scientists reach 
Antarctica, everything will be ready. 

We are interested in the Antarctic 
for several reasons. Probably the most 


important is weather. Experts say 
much of the world’s weather begins 
around the South Pole. They believe 
the Antarctic may prove even more 
valuable in making long-range fore- 
casts than the Arctic. 

The continent is also a good place 
to study the upper atmosphere. Scien- 
tists want to continue their search 
for minerals beneath Antarctica’s 
blanket of ice. They are also inter- 
ested in the ice itself. 

Glaciers. About one-tenth of the 
world’s land surface is covered with 
ice. Scientists think glaciers in the 
Antarctic and in Greenland have lots 
to do with the weather—although they 
don’t know why or how. They may 
find the answer next year. 

They wonder, for example, if the 
world’s ice is melting. If it is, ice- 
choked ports may someday be open all 
year round. On the other hand, melt- 
ing ice could raise the level of the 
oceans so high that some of our port 
cities would be under water. So ex- 
perts will try to determine just what 
is happening in icy regions. 

Earthquakes. The earthquake which 
rocked San Francisco in 1906 took 
700 lives and caused $400,000,000 
worth of damage. Someday scientists 
hope they will be able to predict earth- 
quakes ahead of time. 

They believe they would be on the 
right track if they knew more about 
the insides of the earth. In the next 
year scientists from all over the world 
will study cracks in the earth’s crust. 
They will also study the pull which 
the sun and moon have on the earth. 





They think this may play a part in 
causing earthquakes. 

Gravity. When you throw a ball 
into the air, the force of gravity 
brings it down again. But, strangely 
enough, the force of gravity is not 
the same everywhere. 

IGY scientists will measure gravity 
all around the world. They will work 
especially hard in South America and 
around the poles—places where we 
know least about gravity. The facts 
they gather will give new knowledge 
about the shape of our planet. 

Longitude and Latitude. People who 
travel in the Pacific report that cer- 
tain tiny islands are not exactly where 
maps show them to be. They may be 
as much as a mile off course. 

This puzzles scientists. They wonder 
if the continents, too, are shifting 
positions a little. 

During IGY, experts from 20 na- 
tions will take new measurements of 
longitude and latitude in many parts 
of the world. They will chart dis- 
tances over oceans and across land 
areas. From these measurements we 
will get more accurate maps than 
we have now. We will also find out 
whether our continents and islands 
are indeed moving around. 

Sun. Scientists will keep a world- 
wide, daily watch on the sun during 
the next. 18 months. In fact, the 18- 
month period chosen for the new 
scientific year corresponds with a pe- 
riod of maximum solar activity—as 
measured in terms of the 11-year sun- 
spot cycle. There will be special 
World Days when the entire chain of 
stations will observe the sun. 

New information about the sun will 
be valuable to radio engineers and 
weathermen, among others, who want 
to find out more about its fiery at- 
mosphere and the huge eruptions (sun- 
spots) which mar its surface. What 
experts learn may also speed the day 
when mankind can turn the energy 
of the sun into useful power. 

Oceans. The world’s seas will get 
their share of attention. Seventy-five 
ships from a dozen nations will ex- 
plore the oceans—their underwater 
mountains, plains, and animal life. 

Scientists will measure sea levels 
around the globe and collect facts on 
ocean tides. They also hope to solve 
the mystery of deep ocean currents 
which affect the atmosphere. 

Summary. A famous scientist says 
that nature never refuses to answer 
our questions—if we ask thoughtful 
ones. Because scientists will ask 
thoughtful questions, IGY may unlock 
many secrets. 

People throughout the world may 
take hope in the fact that the nations 
are cooperating in a peaceful endeavor 
of such vast scope. All nations will 


benefit from the knowledge gleaned 
in the next 18 months. 
—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


AS A MAJOR activity of the International Geophysical Year, the United States 
and other nations are exploring Antarctica more intensively than ever before 
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UNITED PRESS 


Erich Ollenhauer 


NEWSMAKER 


N September 15 West Germans 

will go to the polls to vote in a 
crucial national election. One of the 
political leaders who will play a big 
role in this contest is Erich Ollen- 
hauer, head of the Social Democratic 
Party. 

Last week when he opened the 1957 
campaign, he listed as his main con- 
cern the problem closest to most West 
German hearts—the reunification of 
their country. 

Born in what now is communist- 
controlled East Germany, the 56-year- 
old Ollenhauer believes his nation can 
be reunited only if it meets Russia’s 
demands for neutrality. Thus, he 
would dissolve Germany’s ties with 
NATO. He would create instead a 
new, neutral European security sys- 
tem, including reunited Germany, to 
be guaranteed by the U. S. and Russia. 

His opponents, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and the Christian Demo- 
crats, hold out for reunification on 
Western terms and want to keep their 
alliances with the United States. 

Ollenhauer has been a socialist since 
he joined the party’s youth movement 
at the age of 15. Continuing to work 
his way toward party leadership, he 
reached the national executive com- 
mittee the year Hitler took over. But 
here his political career was inter- 
rupted, for Hitler banned the party. 
Ollenhauer spent the next 12 years in 
exile in Czechoslovakia, France, and 
England. 

After the war he was one of the 
3 remaining leaders of the socialists. 
Ollenhauer helped rebuild the party 
and in 1952 became its chief. 

In his campaign platform Ollen- 
hauer has promised to put big German 
business under governmental controls. 
In stating this and other controversial 
points, Ollenhauer seldom loses his 
temper. Rather, he presides quietly 
over his party’s meetings. 

His party also pledges itself to 
abolish the military conscription law 
passed last year by the Adenauer gov- 
ernment. Ollenhauer would create an 
armed force only from volunteers. He 
also would forbid the stockpiling of 
atomic weapons. 

The election race is on. If the 
Socialists win, Germany under Ollen- 
hauer’s leadership would be in for 
drastic changes in the fields of eco- 
nomics, military planning, and foreign 
policy. 

Erich Ollenhauer is married and 
has 2 sons. One is a clerk for the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
in Luxembourg and the other is a tele- 
phone company technician. 

—By ANITA DASBACH 














Lebanon Holds Major Election 


Results Significant in Small Middle 


Spe people in the tiny country of 
Lebanon have been holding elections 
to the Chamber of Deputies during 
the past month. Although the voting 
is for the purpose of choosing the 66- 
member Parliament, the outcome is of 
particular interest to all countries. It 
will be an indication of political 
strength between those who favor pro- 
western policies and those who are 
against the west. 

This little land lies on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean and is 
bounded by Syria on the north and 
east and Israel to the south. It con- 
tains almost 4,000 square miles, 
smaller than Connecticut. Approxi- 
mately 1,450,000 people live there. A 
unique country, half Christian, half 
Moslem, it has managed to co-operate 
effectively with both the neighboring 
Arab lands and those of the western 
world. 

Lebanon is a prosperous nation, in 
spite of the fact that there is little 
manufacturing. Its wealth comes from 
its importance as a trading center. It 
also serves as banker for all of the 
Arab nations, in the same way in 
which Switzerland is the banker for 
much of Europe. 

The wealth has been put to con- 
structive use. Many good roads and 
railways have been built, and the air- 
lines have found that the capital, 
Beirut, makes an excellent stop. There 
are many good schools. In fact, the 


rate of literacy in Lebanon is higher 
than in any country in the Middle 
East. 

Two ranges of mountains run ‘north 
and south. A high, fertile plain lies 
in between. Tobacco, cotton, and many 
different kinds of fruits and vege- 
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tables are grown. About half of the 
people live in cities while the other 
half live on farms or in small villages. 

There are many cyprus, fir, and oak 
trees in the forests, as well as olive 
and fig trees on the lower slopes of 
the mountains. 

Many visitors come to enjoy the 
beautiful scenery and to see the fa- 
mous historical places. When the cru- 
saders came to this region from 
Europe, some of them built castles 
which are still standing. The “Cedars 








East Country 


of Lebanon” are groves of cedar trees 
in the mountains, and it is said that 
King Solomon built his temple from 
their wood. Part of a great temple at 
Baalbek, built during the 2nd century 
as a symbol of Roman domination, is 
another point of interest. 

A history of the people who live in 
Lebanon goes back as far as 1600 B.C. 
The people then were called Phoeni- 
cians. They sailed wonderful ships to 
many parts of the Mediterranean 
where they traded their beautiful 
wares and established colonies. Car- 
thage, on the northern shore of Africa, 
was their most famous colony. 

The alphabet was the greatest gift 
they gave to the world. Wherever 
they went, they spread the alphabet, 
and practically every alphabet in ex- 
istence today is derived from it. 

The land was occupied by Assyrians, 
Persians, Romans, and Turks. After 
World War I, a French mandate was 
established, but the people longed fer 
a free country. After World War II 
broke out, the complete independence 
of Lebanon was declared in November 
1941. 

Lebanon was a charter member of 
the League of Arab states and also of 
the United Nations. Because of its 
strong ties with both western coun- 
tries and Arab nations, it may be that 
this tiny country will be able to help 
solve some of the conflicts in the Mid- 
dle East. —By NANCY BLACKWOOD 





Historical Background - = Conquest of Space 


OR some time now, Uncle Sam has 

been working on a small man-made 
satellite which will circle the earth. 
The little sphere, about the size of an 
ordinary basketball, will take its place 
in the skies along with the earth’s 
only other satellite—the moon—some 
months from now. 

Startling as this is, it doesn’t occur 
to anyone to say, “No, it can’t be done.” 
Perhaps this is because we have be- 
come so accustomed to such recent 
sweeping developments as television, 
atomic power, and swift jet planes, 
that few achievements seem impossible 
to us now. 

History helps us to get an idea of 
the speed with which present-day 
scientific developments are being made. 
Scholars think it took prehistoric in- 
habitants of our globe at least a mil- 
lion years to chip stones into crude 
axes and fit them with handles! After 
man began to record the events of 
history, he raised crops and carried 
on his other activities with only slight 
changes in technique from century to 
century. 

Then, with the coming of the indus- 
trial revolution in the 1700’s there 
came an important turning point in 
history. Factories sprang up as ma- 
chines took over work which had been 
done by hand for many centuries. A 
new era of mechanizing began. Soon 
trains, steamships, and later autos 
and airplanes greatly speeded travel. 

Today we appear to be on the 
threshold of another new and even 
more exciting era—the age of space 
exploration. Perhaps we shall learn 
facts about the universe of which we 


have not yet dreamed. Space stations, 
far above the earth’s surface, may 
become centers of travel to the moon 
and to far more distant places. The 
scientific revolution now in progress 
may produce greater results in a cen- 
tury or so than all of man’s past 
achievements combined. 

Actually, men have dreamed of 
space travel for centuries. Even the 
ancient Greeks wrote stories of trips 
to the moon. Much later, in the 1700’s, 
men tried to find out more about the 
atmosphere by going up in balloons. 

But it is only in this century that 
scientists have discovered how to hurl 
an object into space. 

During World War HII, 
scientists designed rockets 


German 
which 


climbed 60 miles above the earth. The 
rockets were used to bomb British 
cities across the Channel. 

After the war, other nations stepped 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
Scientific study of our world is moving 
rapidly now after a long, slow start 


up their research work in rockets. In 
1949, the United States set off a rocket 
which climbed to a height of 250 miles. 
Today, Britain, Australia, and Russia, 
as well as the United States, are work- 
ing on bigger and better rockets. 

The new satellite, which may be 
ready for launching in a year or so, 
will be shot up about 250 miles into 
the atmosphere by several rockets, and 
sent spinning around the earth. Trav- 
eling at a speed of 18,000 miles an 
hour, the tiny moon will circle the 
earth once every 90 minutes. 

After a few days or weeks, scientists 
believe the satellite will slow down and 
burn to dust as it plunges toward the 
earth. Meanwhile, it will 
valuable information by means of 
radio, such as how much air there is 
250 miles above the earth, how hot 
the sun really is, and other data. 

In time, satellites may carry tele- 
vision cameras aloft. This will let 
scientists see what it’s like high above 


give us 


the earth. An earth-circling man- 
made moon might relay television 
programs, making it possible for 


viewers everywhere to pick up live TV 
shows from any country in the world. 
Satellites might also help us make 
more accurate weather predictions by 
tracing cloud and wind movements. 
—By ANTON BERLE 
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Newest Lands 


(Continued from page 1} » 


have their own government. Others 
are fighting hard to get rid of foreign 
supervision. Here are 2 examples: 

1. Belgium has done a great deal to 
raise living standards in her African 
colony, the Belgian Congo. As a re- 
sult, Belgium is having little trouble 
holding the territory. 

2. In Algeria, on the other hand, 
thousands of Arabs and Berber tribes- 
men are fighting hard to get rid of 
the French. 

In some of the newly independent 
countries, difficult problems are ham- 
pering the operation of free govern- 
ment. South Viet Nam—once under 
France—is in fear of communist at- 
tack, for example. 


In Africa, newly independent na- 
tions include Eritrea, Ghana, Libya, 
Morocco, Sudan, and Tunisia. 


Eritrea was ruled by Italy as a 
colony from 1890 until 1941, when 
Britain pushed out Italian forces dur- 
ing World War II. With United Na- 
tions approval, Eritrea joined Ethio- 
pia as a free state in 1952. 

As a state, Eritrea sends representa- 
tives to the Ethiopian Parliament and 
accepts Ethiopian King Haile Selassie 
as head of government. Eritrea also 
has a state government of its own. 

With an area of 47,857 square miles, 
Eritrea is about the size of Mississippi 
and is the home of 1,100,000 people. 
Most of them raise cattle and grow 
coffee, figs, dates, and corn. 





Sudan fell under British-Egyptian 
rule in 1896-98. It declared its full 


independence as a republic, with a - 


Parliament and Prime Minister, on 
January 1, 1956. 

Sudan, less than a third as large as 
the United States, has an area of 
967,500 square miles. Population is 
8,800,000. Cotton is the leading crop. 

Ghana was called the Gold Coast 
for around 500 years, because early 
explorers found gold there. It became 
a British colony in 1871. With British 
approval, Ghana became self-govern- 
ing—with legislature and Prime Min- 
ister—on March 6, 1957. Ghana is 
keeping ties with Britain—as do Can- 
ada, Australia, and other lands—but 
Britain has no say in government. 

A little smaller than Oregon, Ghana 
has an area of 91,843 square miles 
and a population of around 5,000,000. 
Ghana is the world’s largest producer 
of cocoa. 

Libya, long ruled by Turkey, was 
conquered by Italy in 1912. Italy lost 
the colony in World War II. With 
United Nations help, Libya set up an 
independent kingdom on December 24, 
1951. King Idris is ruler. 

Egypt is trying to win Libya as a 
partner in a league of Arab lands 
friendly to Russia. 

Morocco was divided between Spain 
and France in 1904. After bitter 
fighting, France recognized the inde- 
pendence of Morocco in March 1956. 
Spain did likewise in April 1956. The 
Morocean government is headed by 
Sultan (King) Mohammed V. Plans 
for permanent government have not 
yet been fully worked out. 

Somewhat larger than California, 


Morocco is just over 174,000 square 
miles in area. Population is nearly 
10,000,000. Wheat, other grains, and 
fruits are grown. 

Tunisia, under French control from 
1881, won its indepedence in March 
1956. Sid Mohammed al-Amin is Bey 
(king). A new constitution is being 
written to lay down basic rules of 
government. 

With an area of 48,332 square miles, 
Tunisia is about the size of Louisiana. 
Population is 4,000,000. Grains and 
grapes are leading crops. 


Newly independent lands of Asia 
include Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Jordan, South 
Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Syria, South Viet Nam, and 
(in August) Malaya. 


Cambodia, Laos, South Viet Nam, 
and North Viet Nam formerly were 
known as French Indochina. France 
held full control over the territory, 
beginning in 1893. The region was 
occupied by Japan during World War 
II. After the war, the French re- 
turned. Communists tried to take over 
and civil war broke out. 

By agreement in 1954, Cambodia, 
Laos, and South Viet Nam became 
independent. A communist dictator- 
ship was set up in North Viet Nam. 

Cambodia is headed by a King, 
and there is an elected legislature 
with a Premier. Area of 65,958 square 
miles is a little less than that of Mis- 
souri. Population is 4,100,000. Rice 
is the chief crop. 

Laos also has a King, a legislature, 
and a Premier. Area of Laos is 91,500 
square miles, a little less than that of 


Oregon. Population is 1,300,000. Rice, 
grains, and cotton are chief crops. 

South Viet Nam is a republic under 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, who re- 
cently visited the United States. There 
is an elected legislature. A little 
smaller than Washington State, South 
Viet Nam has an area of 64,451 square 
miles. Population is 12,000,000. Rice 
and rubber are raised. 

South Korea was ruled by Japan 
from 1905 to 1945, when World War 
II ended. The United States helped 
set up the free Republic of South 
Korea in 1948. There is a President 
and Parliament. Biggest danger is a 
new war with communist North Korea 
—which tried to conquer the republic 
in 1950. 

About the size of Indiana, South 
Korea has an area of around 37,000 
square miles. Population is 21,500,000. 
Rice is a leading crop. Factories make 
cement, chinaware, and clothing. 

Burma was conquered by Britain 
in 1826. Britain agreed in 1947 to 
Burmese independence. Burma _ be- 
came a republic on January 4, 1948. 

Burma has an area of 261,757 
square miles and is a little smaller 
than Texas. Population is about 20,- 
000,000. Rice, cotton, and rubber are 
grown. Weaving silk, carving wood, 
and refining oil are important indus- 
tries. 

Ceylon, made a British colony in 
1796, set up its own government on 
February 4, 1948, with a Prime Min- 
ister and a Parliament. 

Ceylon’s 25,332 square miles are 
about equal to West Virginia’s area. 
Population is around 9,000,000. Crops 
are tea, rubber, and coconuts. 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


India was once a part of British 
India, which also included Pakistan. 
Britain ruled the region for around 
200 years, and agreed to independence 
for it in 1947-48. 

The new India became a Republic 
on January 6, 1950, with a President, 
Prime Minister, and Parliament. The 
Prime Minister is chief executive. 

With an area of 1,269,640 square 
miles, India is about a third as big as 
the United States. Population is over 
356,000,000. Rice, cotton, and tea are 
leading crops. Industries include cot- 
ton mills, paper and chemical fac- 
tories, and steel mills. Coal and iron 
are mined. 

Pakistan, granted independence 
from Britain in 1947, set up a repub- 
lic on March 23, 1956. The republic 
has a President, Prime Minister, and 
Parliament. 

A little larger than Texas and Okla- 
homa combined, Pakistan has an area 
of 364,737 square miles. Population 
is nearly 76,000,000. Rice, wheat, and 
fruits are grown. Factories make 
cloth, pack foods, and tan leather. 

Indonesia was ruled by the Nether- 
lands for some 300 years—and was 
known as the Dutch East Indies. After 
Japanese troops in the East Indies 
were beaten in World War II, an Indo- 
nesian republic was set up in 1945. 
The returning Dutch did not want to 
lose the territory, and hard fighting 
broke out. 

The Dutch finally agreed to Indo- 
nesian independence. The country 
broke all ties with the Netherlands in 
1954. The republic has a President, 
Premier, and legislature. Communists 
are influential in government, and re- 


cently there have been revolts by anti- 
communists. 

Indonesia’s 3,000 islands have an 
area of 575,892 square miles. To- 
gether, they are more than twice the 
size of Texas. Indonesia is the world’s 
biggest grower of natural rubber, 
ranks second in mining tin, and has 
large amounts of oil. 

The Philippines were won by the 
United States in the Spanish-American 
War of 1898. With American blessing, 
the Pacific islands became a republic 
on July 4, 1946. The government of 
the Philippine Republic is much like 
ours, with a President and a Congress. 

Area of the Philippines is 115,000 
square miles, about the same as that 
of Arizona. Population is 22,000,000. 
Rice, sugar cane, and coconuts are 
leading crops. 

Israel is a republic created in 1948 
from parts of old Palestine—which 
was taken from Turkey in World War 
I and then placed under British super- 
vision. Israel has a President, Pre- 
mier, and Parliament. 

About the size of New Jersey, Israel 
has an area of around 8,050 square 
miles. Population is about 2,000,000. 
Products are foods and textiles. 

Jordan, ruled by King Hussein, was 
long held by Turkey. Britain took the 
area in World War I, and, in 1946, 
granted it full independence. Jordan’s 
area of 37,500 square miles is a little 


less than that of Maine. 
is 1,400,000. Products 
fruits, and livestock. 

Lebanon, formerly Turkish, fell 
under French control after World War 
I. It became fully independent as a 
republic—with President, Premier, 
and a legislature—in November 1941. 
Its area of around 4,000 square miles 
is about twice that of Delaware. 
Population is about 1,450,000. (See 
Lebanon story on page 3.) 

Syria, another region once held by 
Turkey, was under French control 
from 1926 to 1941. In 1941, the 
French agreed to let Syria become a 
republic. The republic did not rid 
itself of all French influence until 
1946, however. 

Syria’s area is 72,234 square miles, 
about that of North Dakota. Popula- 
tion is around 4,000,000. Products 
are wheat, olives, cotton, and grapes. 

Malaya, upon taking over its own 
government in August, will be under a 
Prime Minister and a legislature. It 
will keep ties with the British family 
of nations. 

With an area of 50,850 square 
miles, Malaya is about the size of 
Alabama. Population is around 6,000,- 
000. Malaya is the world’s largest 
producer of tin and ranks high as a 
source of rubber. Tea, coffee, coco- 
nuts, and rice are grown. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS 
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Science in 





the News 








REDICTIONS of hurricanes along 

the Atlantic coast should be more 
accurate this year than ever before. 
The Weather Bureau has added sev- 
eral new stations, so that 24 radar sta- 
tions can now track the movements of 
the violent storms. 

The hurricane season starts about 
June 15th and runs through to Novem- 
ber 15th. During this period the 
Weather Bureau will make 30-day 
forecasts on the storms, in spite of the 
risk of predicting so far in advance. 
The bureau had hesitated to do this 
in the past because resort owners 
might resent a false alarm which 
would keep tourists away. However, 
the bureau now feels that it is well 
prepared to predict where and when 
the hurricanes will strike. 

During the last few years, the pat- 
tern of hurricanes has shifted north- 
ward. This year, the course of the 


prevailing westerly winds indicates 





that some storms will again roar up 
the coast before heading out to sea. 


* 


A large piece of floating ice in the 
Arctic Ocean will be the home of 19 
Americans during the International 
Geophysical Year. 

Right now, the ice floe is drifting 
halfway between Alaska and the 
North Pole. It is about 4 miles square 
and only 7 to 13 feet thick. 

Even though the ice is relatively 
thin, it is strong enough for an air- 
plane to land. Planes come in regu- 
larly to deliver supplies to the camp. 

This station is one of a number in 
the Arctic which will be making scien- 
tific observations. They will study the 
magnificent display of colors in the 
polar regions known as the Northern 
Lights. They will also observe the 
fierce blizzards of the north. 

—By NANCY BLACKWOOD 


NITED PRE 


THE PHILIPPINES is training nurses for public health work among the nation’s 


rural population. 


Aida Kangleon, above, checks a patient’s blood pressure. 





News Quiz 











International Geophysical 
Year 


1. How many nations will take part 
in the International Geophysical Year? 
How many scientists? 

2. How much will the United States 
spend on its projects? 


3. List 3 questions that 
scientists will try to solve. 


the IGY 
4. Describe the space satellite which 
the United States plans to launch. 
5. How many nations will take part in 
Antarctic exploration? What do they 
hope to learn about the icy continent? 


6. Tell why scientists are interested in 
the world’s glaciers. 

7. What do the experts hope to learn 
about earthquakes? 


Discussion 


1. Which of the IGY projects do you 
consider the most worthwhile? Give 
your reasons. 


2. Do you or do you not think a scien- 
tific endeavor of this kind will help to 
promote friendly feelings among nations? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Newly Independent Nations 


1. How many people have won inde- 
pendence from foreign rule in the past 
18 years? What portion of the world’s 
population do they represent? 

2. How does the total area of lands 
which have won independence in recent 
years compare with that of the entire 
world? 

3. Describe 2 of the newly independ- 
ent African lands; tell when each won 
freedom and from whom; give popula- 
tion, area, and leading crops. 

4. What is South Viet Nam’s chief 
problem in its struggle to remain free? 
5. Name the youngest of the new na- 
tions. It will become independent 
Britain in August. 
6. Briefly state 
Indonesia is facing. 


of 


the difficulties that 


7. Tell something about the different 
feelings of people who still remain under 
foreign control. 


Discussion 
1. Do you believe all colonies in the 
world should be freed of foreign rule 
and given their own government? Give 


reasons for your answer. 

2. Should the United States encourage 
colonial peoples to revolt against their 
rulers? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is responsible for the Presi- 
dent’s safety and what are some of the 
precautions taken to protect him from 
poisoning? 

2. What is the Hungarian government 
doing to lure refugees back to their 
homes behind the Iron Curtain? 

3. Describe the present employment 
situation in the United States. 

4. How has the recent Supreme Court 
decision interpreted the Smith Act, as it 
applies to communist activity in the 
U.S.? 

5. Why are many officials encouraged 
by the latest disarmament proposal to 
come out of the London talks? 

6. Which specific civil right is pro- 
tected in the civil rights bill passed by 
the House? 


Pronunciations 


Antonio Kebreau—an-té-ny6 ka-bro’ 
Daniel Fignole—din’yél fé-n6-la’ 
Erich Ollenhauer—a’rik 6'lén-how-er 
Gomulka—gaw-mool’ka 

Haile Selassie—hi'lé sil-la’syé 
Hussein—hoo-san’ 

Idris—é'dris 

Juan Peron—hwan pé-rawn’ 


Konrad Adenauer—kOn’rat A’duh- 
now-er 


Ngo Dinh Diem—nyé6 din’ dé-ém’ 

Paul Magliore—pawl! mag-lwir’ 

Sid Mohammed al-Amin—sid moo-him’- 
éd él-a-mén 
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The Story of the Week 


Trouble in Haiti 


Haiti is an unhappy place these 
About 2 weeks ago, angry mobs 
protested the ouster of Daniel Fi- 
gnole, the nation’s provisional Presi- 
dent, by rioting in the capital city of 
Port-au-Prince. The President, who 
was ousted by the Army, had actually 
fled the country and was safe in the 
United States. But the Haitians be- 
lieved Army leaders had killed him. 
3efore the riots were over, 50 people 
had lost their lives and hundreds were 
wounded. 

As we go to press, Haiti is ruled by 
the military men who seized power, led 


days. 
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HAITI IS PASSING through a long 
period of turmoil (see story) 


by General Antonio Kebreau. The 
General has taken strong measures to 
restore order, but there is no telling 
how successful he will be. 

Haiti has been in trouble for a long 
time—ever since President Paul Mag- 
loire was thrown out of office last 
year. Since then the nation has had 
5 provisional governments. All at- 
tempts to restore order and get the 
country back on a firm footing have 
failed. 

Haiti occupies about one-third of 
the island of Hispaniola in the Carib- 
Sea. Its 4,000,000 people are 
crowded into an area the size of Mary- 
land. Most of the Haitians are Ne- 
groes who speak Creole French. 

The big business in Haiti is farm- 

ing. Coffee is the principal crop and 
chief item for export. The farmers 
also grow cotton, sugar cane, bananas, 
Lumber is cut in the for- 
There are few factories. 
The people of Haiti are extremely 
Over nine-tenths of them can 
neither read nor write, and many are 
hungry all the time. Experts say the 
little nation will never be prosperous 
until political squabbles end and the 
people settle down to hard work on 
worthwhile projects. 


bean 


and cacao. 


ests. 


poor. 


Foreign Students 


For centuries, colleges and univer- 
sities in Europe have attracted a large 
number of foreign students. In the 
1920’s, European schools had 3 times 
as many foreign students as our uni- 
Until the end of World 


versities did. 


War II, there were never more than 
10,000 foreign students in the United 
States at any one time. 

Today, however, our colleges have 
as many foreign students as all the 
colleges in Western Europe put to- 
gether. During the past school year, 
more than 36,500 young people from 
other lands were enrolled in American 
schools. About one-fourth of them 
chose large universities, such as Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, and the Universities 
of California, Minnesota, and Michi- 
gan. Many came from Asian lands. 

At the same time, only 9,500 Ameri- 
cans studied abroad last year. Many 
were in Europe, others in Canada and 
Mexico. A large number of them 
studied literature, history, and phi- 
losophy. Most of the foreign students 
in the United States, on the other 
hand, took science and engineering. 


Safeguards for President 


President Eisenhower’s recent ex- 
perience with an upset stomach has 
raised an important question: What 
is done to protect the President of 
the United States against poisoning? 

Through the years, 7 Presidents 
have been shot or shot at. Not one 
has ever béen the victim of poisoning. 
When Abraham Lincoln was in the 
White House, he, his family, and his 
staff suffered a wave of sickness, but 
the illness was soon traced to some 
fish which had spoiled. There wasn’t 
a hint of any plot to hurt President 
Lincoln or his family. 

Nowadays, the Secret Service 
guards the food which is served the 
President with great care. At home 
in the White House, the task isn’t 
difficult. The people who prepare the 
food have already been checked. 

However, the President often re- 
ceives gifts of choice foods. If the 
donor is a good friend, the food is 
prepared and served in the White 
House. If the donor is not well known, 
the food may not be served. Every 
gift item which reaches the White 
House kitchen bears a card saying it 
meets with the approval of the Secret 
Service. 
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U. S. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


THIS SPECIAL 4-cent stamp portraying the American flag in natural colors 


will be issued on July 4. 


A new machine now in use permits the Post Office 


Department to produce multicolor stamps quickly and economically. 


When the President goes out of 
town, drinking water from the White 
House is carried along. If the Chief 
Executive attends a dinner, Secret 
Service men inspect the kitchen where 
the food is prepared and they check 
the waiters who serve the President’s 
table. 


Hungarian Refugees 


The Hungarian government is try- 
ing to get people who have fled that 
country to return home. Many Hun- 
garian refugees now living in other 
countries have received please-come- 
home letters recently. Very often the 
letters state how much the refugee is 
needed at home by his family. 

Most of the letters reach their des- 
tination through local Hungarian lega- 
tions. Later, a refugee may receive 
another letter by regular mail telling 
him to ignore the first one. The 
second letter may explain that the per- 
son in Hungary was forced to write 
the come-home letter. 

The government is also giving out 
2-week exit permits to wives whose 
husbands have fled to Austria. The 


wife is, permitted to visit her hus- 
band and ask him to come home. 
However, she must leave her children 
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UNITED PRESS 


HERE ARE the officers who will serve as our nation’s top defense planners. 
Designated as the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the President are General Maxwell 


Taylor, Army; 


General Randolph Pate, 


Marines; Chairman General Nathan 


Twining; Admiral Arleigh Burke, Navy; and General Thomas White, Air Force. 
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as hostages. The government takes 
no chances that the wife will join her 
husband in a free land and never re- 
turn. 

Special radio broadcasts tell refu- 
gees how happy people who have re- 
turned to Hungary are with their 
families. The broadcasts promise good 
jobs to all who will return. 

Reports from refugees who have 
gone back to Hungary paint a different 
picture. Often a returnee gets a 
chilly reception from his old neigh- 
bors, who may even look on him as a 
communist spy. ‘“‘Why else would he 
come back here?” the neighbors may 
ask. 

Many refugees who have gone home 
say they did so for only one reason. 
Conditions in the refugee camps in 
Austria were unbearable. 


New Decisions 


The Supreme Court has handed 
down 2 important decisions having to 
do with civil liberties. In the first, 
the Court reversed the conviction of 
John Watkins, a labor leader, for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

Watkins refused to tell a congres- 
sional committee the names of persons 
he had known as communists. He was 
found guilty of contempt. 

The Court stated that Congress is 
not “a law enforcement or trial 
agency.” The Court did not condone 
Watkins’ silence. But it did, in effect, 
criticize Congress for asking ques- 
tions which invaded the “private 
rights of individuals.” 

In a second ruling, the Court freed 
5 of 14 California communists charged 
with violating the Smith Act, and or- 
dered new trials for the others. The 
Smith Act makes it unlawful for any- 
one to advocate or teach the over- 
throw of the United States govern- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court ruled there is a 
difference between “abstract doctrine” 
and actually trying to promote un- 
lawful action against the government. 
It ruled that the Smith Act does not 
prohibit “mere teaching” of forcible 
action against the United States. 

Many people hail the new deci- 
sions as another step toward freedom 
and the protection of the rights of 
the individual. They believe we have 
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taken another move to protect the 
freedom of thought and belief in 
America. 

Others call the new decisions a 
“go” signal for the communists. They 
feel the new rulings have put us back 
many years in our legal battle against 
communists in our country. 


Job Report 


The latest government report on 
employment in the United States shows 
that our country is exceedingly pros- 
perous. Well over 65,000,000 people 
hold jobs this summer. Total unem- 
ployment across the nation stands at 
2,715,000. Experts call this relatively 
low. 

However, the report did point out 
that factory jobs are on the decline. 
The number of factory workers has 
dropped for 5 successive months. Ex- 
perts say the country is suffering a 
mild recession in manufacturing, even 
though total employment is up by 
917,000. 

Jobs in the automobile industry, in 
steel mills, and in industries that turn 
out heavy machinery have dropped. 
Factories turning out farm equip- 
ment and household appliances have 
fewer jobs for workers. 

On the other hand, there has been 
an increase in jobs in the construc- 
tion industry, in government, and in 
wholesale and retail trade. 


School Days 


It is fall in Argentina. Boys and 
girls all over the country are back 
in school. The nation’s public school 
system is beginning to function 
smoothly again for the first time in 
years. 

About a year and a half ago, Dic- 
tator Juan Peron, who had ruled Ar- 
gentina for 12 years, was thrown out 
of office. Argentina’s new leaders be- 
gan the task of putting things right 
again. 

Under Peron, the nation’s educa- 
tional standards slipped dangerously 
low. College degrees, for example, 
were often given out on a political 
rather than a scholastic basis. The 


school year was cut short—by as much 
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THESE PERUVIAN INDIANS—Chief Tariri and his family—window-shop in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, where they are visiting American friends 


as 6 weeks or more. As a result, Ar- 
gentina now faces a shortage of well- 
trained people in the professions and 
business. 

During the past year, most of the 
textbooks in the first 12 grades have 
been rewritten. Many teachers who 
were put in by Peron have been re- 
placed with instructors who taught in 
the days before Peron came to power. 
Although salaries are low, these teach- 
ers felt it was their duty to return to 
the classroom and help their nation 
get back on the right track. 


End of Atomic Tests? 


The United States is studying the 
latest proposal to come out of the dis- 
armament taiks in London. In a well- 
timed move, the Russians proposed 
that the United States, Britain, and 
the Soviet Union stop testing nuclear 
weapons for 2 or 3 years. 

The Soviets proposed that an in- 
ternational inspection team under UN 
control be set up to make sure no 
one cheated. A thorough system of 
inspection posts would be set up in 
all 3 countries and in the far Pacific 
to detect atomic blasts. 

Many U. S. officials find the new 
plan encouraging for at least one rea- 
son. This is the first time the Rus- 
sians have agreed that inspection was 
necessary. Other officials feel we 
must be wary about adopting the So- 
viet proposal without careful study. 

It is too early to tell what the 
United States will decide to do about 
the new plan for banning atomic tests. 
Some feel it will be difficult for the 
United States to refuse the Russian 
offer. They say it will be even more 
difficult for us to get back the initia- 
tive in the disarmament talks. 


People who think we should adopt 
the proposal have this to say: 


“The world must stop testing atomic 
weapons. Scientists tell us that atomic 
blasts are filling the skies with danger- 
ous particles which can cause serious 
illness. Atomic fallout may affect the 
health of future generations, too. 

“We have the equipment to detect 
atomic explosions. Scientists would 
know at once if the Russians went back 
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STUDENTS at a vocational training center in South Korea make useful articles 


while preparing for future jobs. 


This lad is polishing new rice bowls. 


His school 


was built by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 


on their word and set off an atomic 
explosion. A ban on nuclear tests is 
an important first step toward total 
disarmament.” 


Other people feel quite differently. 
Here’s what they say: 


“The Russians have been talking 
about the danger from fallout for 
many months. They have been trying 
to scare us into stopping nuclear tests, 
and for a good reason. They know 
we are far ahead of them in atomic 
research, and they need time to catch 
up. 

“We must not give Russia that 
chance! We must continue our tests. 
As for the danger of atomic fallout, 
there is no definite evidence to show 
that it presents a danger to healik 
Many scientists say that even if test 
explosions go on for years, there will 
still be no real danger.” 


Scout Jamboree 


Next week, more than 50,000 Boy 
Scouts, Explorers, and their adult 
leaders will begin a national jamboree 
at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. The 
gathering, which begins on July 12 
and continues through the 18th, will 
turn Valley Forge Park into a city 
of tents. 

The jamboree site will consist of 
38 sectional camps. Each camp will 
hold about 34 Boy Scout units with 
around 1,400 boys and leaders. It is 
expected that 1,000,000 visitors will 
also be on hand to see the festivities. 
Special programs featuring outstand- 
ing Americans have been planned. 

During the jamboree, the tent city 
will have its own telephone exchange. 
There will also be a post office, trad- 
ing posts, and a hospital. A daily 
newspaper will be distributed each 
morning. 

The jamboree will feature coopera- 
tive effort. Scout leaders hope that 
by living on the very grounds where 
George Washington and his army 
camped during the bitter winter of 
1777-78, the young campers will also 
catch the spirit of patriotic service. 

When the jamboree is over, about 
1,700 of the boys and their leaders 
will sail for England to take part in 
the ninth world jamboree. Boys from 
58 nations will take part in this gath- 
ering to mark the silver anniversary 
of scouting. 


Civil Rights 


Civil rights may command major 
attention in Congress the rest of the 
summer. The House of Representa- 
tives has already passed a civil rights 
bill. The debate, though, will 
come in the Senate where there is a 
possibility of a filibuster which could 
bury the measure for this session. 

The bill which passed the House, 
286 to 126, is a right-to-vote measure. 
Its aim is to make sure that all voters 
in all states are allowed to cast their 
ballots. It is especially aimed for the 
protection of people who have been 
denied voting rights in the past. 

The bill would set up a 6-member 
commission on civil rights—made up 
of 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
The commission would investigate any 
charges of denial of voting privileges. 
Federal judges would then have the 
right to bring contempt charges 
against anyone who kept another per- 
son from voting. Cases arising from 
such injunctions would be tried by a 
federal judge rather than by a jury. 

Many lawmakers have attacked the 
bill on the grounds that it denies an 
accused person the right of trial by 
jury. Those who favor the measure 
answer by saying that in some parts 
of the country it might be difficult 
to get a jury to convict a person who 
had kept another — individual 
from the polls. 
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Business Poor 


Unemployment is a pressing prob- 
lem in most of the Soviet satellites. 
Even in Czechoslovakia, the most pros- 
perous of the eastern European lands, 
jobs for unskilled workers are scarce. 

Western observers say that unem- 
ployment in Romania is more acute 
than it has been for more than 10 
years. Bulgaria has sent 15,000 work- 
ers to Russia because there were no 
jobs for them at home. 

Business is poor in all the satel- 
lite nations. Most experts agree that 
Poland is bankrupt and that Hungary 
is in even worse shape. Only Ameri- 
can aid is keeping Yugoslavia from a 
similar fate. 

Romania, Albania, and East Ger- 
many have all received emergency 
loans from Moscow. To prevent riots, 
these countries have also shipped some 
of their unemployed workers to Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. 
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“Pampering Polish Reds,” an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


The State Department has agreed 
to give the Polish communist govern- 
ment $48,900,000. It has promised 
the Polish Reds another $46,100,000 
if Congress consents. Apparently the 
money will be spent mainly for Ameri- 
can surplus farm products to relieve 
the hunger brought about in Poland 
by communist schemes of collective 
farming. 

Last February President Eisen- 
hower promised to help any Red satel- 
lite which demonstrated a will to be- 
come independent of Russia. The pur- 
pose, it was alleged, was to assure 
these nations of American support if 
they rejected Russian dictation. 

More probably, aid to Poland can 
be explained as a gesture intended to 
woo voters of Polish extraction while 
at the same time helping Agriculture 
Secretary Benson dispose of crops he 
can’t sell. 

Although the Gomulka government 
has thrown off the more open ties with 
Russia, the poor people of Poland are 
still ruled by communists. No intel- 
ligent American of Polish extraction 
can see any permanent good in Ameri- 
can subsidies to this group of tyrants. 

What we are doing is enabling 
the Polish communists to represent 
to their slave populations that they 
are doing a better job than they really 
are. American food will disguise their 
failures to improve agricultural pro- 
duction. 

It has been demonstrated in a dozen 
foreign capitals that we cannot buy 
the friendship of other countries. 
Helping communists to escape the con- 
sequences of the inevitable economic 
distress their system causes is no way 
to combat communism. 


“Foreign Aid Grants to Communist 
Poland,” an editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun. 


Our government is granting $49,- 
000,000 of foreign aid to Poland. Is 
this “money down the drain”? Are 
we being “soft on communism” in 
granting this aid? 

Several facts should be considered 
in answering these questions. First, 
most of the aid will consist of sur- 
plus wheat and other farm products. 
Thus, it will help us reduce the sur- 
pluses which keep our farm prices 
down. 

Second, this “aid” will be paid for 
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ALTHOUGH BUSINESSES related to operation of the Panama Canal provide incomes for many of them, some Panamani- 


ans are dissatisfied with American control of the canal. 


partly by cash, partly by a loan 
through the Export-Import Bank. 

Third, all the farm produce that is 
sent will be transported in American 
ships. One-fifth of the total cost of 
the arrangement will return to Ameri- 
can shipping firms for shipping 
charges. 

These facts show that this particu- 
lar aid program can hardly be de- 
scribed as “money down the drain.” 

Now about its effect in the cold war. 

The Poznan riots last year proved 
beyond doubt the dislike of most Poles 
for their communist rulers. The total 
Russian control which existed before 
the riots never restored. The 
installation of the anti-Stalinist Go- 
mulka as premier in October was the 
biggest break in the Russian bloc 
since the breakaway of Yugoslavia. 
The events in Poland between June 
and October sent shock waves all 
through the Russian satellite system. 

If the satellites are to shake free 
of Russia, they will have to do so by 
degrees and in their own way. It is 
the part of good sense for the west 
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RIDEOUT AND STAPP 


THE OLD State, War and Navy Building across the street from the White 


House is occupied by offices closely connected to the Presidency. 


Some people 


believe the building should be replaced by a more modern and efficient structure. 


to help where it can in this slow proc- 
ess, especially when it can do so on 
such favorable terms as those of the 
new Polish agreement. 


“Housing the Presidency,” a col- 
umn by Roscoe Drummond. 


One of the most critical aspects of 
the Presidency is the lack of efficient 
office space for the staff of the execu- 
tive office of the President and other 
agencies of the White House. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to act to meet this problem. 

Here is an opportunity for the Con- 
gress to act in a totally unpartisan 
way, since nothing that is done will 
come in time to affect Mr. Eisenhower. 
It would take at least 3 years to ap- 
prove and build suitable office facilities 
for the Presidential agencies. Mr. 
Eisenhower is acting in the interest 
of future Presidents, not in his own. 

The President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Presidential Office Space has 
made its report. It recommended that 
Congress authorize: 

A new building to house only the 
White House staff on the site of the 
old State, War and Navy Building just 
across from the wing of the 
White House. 

Additional office space to be built 
across Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The remodeling of the west wing 
of the White House to accommodate 
visiting dignitaries. 

The President’s own office and that 
of his immediate assistants would re- 
main in the west wing, with easy ac- 
cess to the new building by tunnel. 

For the first 110 years the offices 
of the President were housed in the 
White House. President Theodore 
Roosevelt removed the main offices 
from the residence part of the man- 
sion. For the past 50 years each need 
for larger quarters for the President 
and his staff was met with emergency 
measures. 


west 


They would like to see certain changes made. 


There are about 1,500 employes of 
the White House staff and agencies 
directly related to the White House. 
These offices have never operated in 
office space designed for their use. The 
present facilities are out-of-date, over- 
crowded, and completely inefficient for 
the management of the Presidency 
of the United States in today’s world. 


“End the Friction with Panama 
over the Canal,” an editorial in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


If Congress is foresighted, it will 
begin to pay attention to the modest 
and reasonable complaints of Pana- 
manians about the management of the 
Panama Canal. No one, including the 
Panamanians, suggested that 
there is any danger of a movement 
in Panama to take the water- 
way. At the same time, it would be 
wise to remove the causes of friction. 

A Panama newspaper recently listed 
certain complaints. One is that Pana- 
manians are paid less than U. S. per- 
sonnel for the same kind of work. This 
plea for equal pay for equal work 
should be met. 
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over 


For 15 years, we have promised to 
build a bridge over the canal at Bal- 
boa. The President signed a bill au- 
thorizing the bridge last year. But 
the House of Representatives recently 
knocked out the bridge appropriation, 
and for this we are reaping ill will. 

Third—and undoubtedly most im- 
portant—Panamanians feel that the 
rental they get from the canal, now 
$1,930,000, is too low in relation to 
the tolls. These run about $36,000,000. 
They point out that this is less than 
7 per cent of the tolls Egypt was re- 
ceiving when Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal. 

One point of friction could be re- 
moved without any cost, simply by 
having the Panamanian flag flown 
alongside that of the United States 
on ships going through the Canal. 





